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Mar 28, 1982. NOTES AND 
THIS WEEK: 
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sent to the Manager, at the above address. 


Memorabilia. 


‘May on the Farm,’ in this 
month’s Journal of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, Mr, William Lawson remarks that 
in spite of chilly nights and ground frosts, 
this is one of the most pleasant periods of 
the year on a farm. Among the things one 
ought to be doing, on arable land, is dock dig- 
ging, for the stubborn dock, with its fleshy 
root, thrives vigorously on grain-growing soil, 
and its abundant seed will be ripe before 
the harvest is, distribute itself over the land, 
and get mixed up with the straw unless 
timely hand labour (and no other will do) 
keeps it under. A matter for great consider- 
ation just now is the turning out of cattl- 
that have been housed during the winter and 
must be hardened off to endure without harm 
the chances of the outer air; and yet another 
business to be thought about is sheep-shear- 
ing. And here we come upon a new exam- 
ple of change after the war: the abolition of 
sheep-washing which appears now in pro- 
gress. Wise people tell the farmer he had 
better sell his wool unwashed because the 
higher price he will get for washed wool will 
not usually compensate for the cost of the 
washing and the loss of weight in the fleece. 

It is pleasant, in these utilitarian days, 
to learn that flower growing becomes ever 
4 more prosperous commercial undertaking. 
Certainly year by year in London there are 
more and more flower shops, more and more 
street-barrows heaped and stocked with finer 
and finer and more various flowers. And 
now we are told that instead of a leaflet, the 
Ministry has had to issue a ninepenny bul- 
letin to contain all the information avail- 
able for the culture of the endless varieties 
of narcissi and daffodils. 

This number contains a pleasant historical 
article from the pen of Mr. G. E. Fussell — 
a name not altogether unknown to our 
readers. It is about Edward Lisle, a zealous 
farmer of the beginning of the eighteenth 


century, whose note-books, filled with close 
and careful observations through a number 
of years, were published by his son in 1756, 
thirty-odd years after the writer’s death. 
Edward Lisle, besides his activity as a far- 
mer, was a Justice of the Peace, wrote upon 
divinity, and was the father of twenty chil- 
dren, of whom seventeen survived him. Mr. 
Fussell quotes some of his advice to farmers 
—one point of which is that on stiff land, the 
plough-team should be large, and on the 
“dry, starky’’ clay land in Wiltshire, 
so excellent for wheat, may well and 
happily consist of eight oxen and a 
horse. The use of oxen involves direc- 
tions for their shoeing — “‘ cuing”’ this 1s 
called. Of his rotation of crops the farmer 
says that thus ‘‘the land is tamed.”’ 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 


From Read’s Weekly Journal, or British- 
Gazetteer, Saturday, May 27, 1732. 


On Wednefday laft was heard at Doctor’s 
Commons, before the Right Worfhipful Dr. 
Bettefworth, Judge of the Prerogative Court 
of Canterbury, a Caufe there depending be- 
tween Richard Devon and Charles Devon, 
concerning the Validity of a Will and Tefta- 
mentary Schedule of Richard Devon, late of 
St. Mary Magdalen Bermondfey, Rope- 
maker, deceafed. The Queftion was, 
whether a Teftamentary Schedule wrote with 
the Deceafed’s own Hand could with Circum- 
{tances attending it, deftroy a Will exe- 
cuted in the Prefence of three Witneffes of 
a Prior Date. The fame was learnedly' 
argued by Counfel on both Sides; and Dr. 
Bettefworth very judicioufly fummed up the 
Proofs, and was of Opinion that the Tefta- 
mentary Schedule, with the Circumftances 
that attended it, were not fufficient to dei- 
troy a Will legally executed; and then gave 
Sentence for the Validity of the Will, whicn 
was upwards of 10,0001. 


A Letter from Signior John Angelo Bel- 
loni at Rome, directed to the Committee to 
whom the Petition of the Proprietors of the 
Charitable Corporation, &c. is referred, or it 
they did not subfift, to Sir Robert Sutton, Sir 
John Shadwell, Mr. Molefworth, Dr. John 
Mowbray, or any of them, was burnt Yefter- 
day before the Royal Exchange, by the Hands 
of the Common Hangman. 

By the laft Poft came an Account from 
Durham, that it Snow’d there every Day laft 
Week. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


EDMUND SPENSER: 
Some FurtHEeR NOTEs. 


R. Wetpty’s recent articles in ‘N. and 
Q.’ have been of exceptional interest to 
me, as I have been working over the same 
ground down to 1700, and 


two articles accepted for 
where. This sometimes happens in research 
work. Mr, WeELpLy deserves our thanks for 
quoting from Irish records destroyed in 1922. 
His researches accord with mine, and the fol- 
lowing additional notes are not intended to 
be competitive. 

Ante p. 110. Is not Mr. WELPLy mistaken 
over the 1504 grant of arms to the Spencers 
of Hodnell? Their coat is quite different 
from that of the Despencers. Dr. Round 
(‘ Peerage and Family History’) makes it 
clear that the Spencer claim to be descended 
from the Despencers was not put forward 
until about 1596, under the certificate of 
Clarencieux Lee, who granted a new coat, 
that of the Despencers differenced. Spenser 
may only have heard of the new claim while 
in England during 1596. 

Ante p. 111. There was still another of 
the name. ‘‘ Richard Birde and Edmund 
Spencer, both late of London yomen, stole 
two white sheep worth eighteen pence, of the 
goods and chattels of a certain unknown man 
. .. [They] put themselves ‘not guilty’ and 
did not retract.’”’ 19 Sept., 40 Elizabeth. 
Middlesex Sessions Rolls, Middlesex County 
Records, i. 249. Obviously not the poet. 

Ante Pp. 111. Marriage of Edm. Spencer 
to Jone Bre’dge on July 21, 1586. See Mid- 
dlesex Parish Registers, ii. 145. 

Ante p. 114. I have also examined the 
Hodnell theory in detail. 
fact that the last Spencer of Hodnell, 
Thomas, died on Jan. 31, 1531/2, without 
issue. Thomas Spencer did not ‘‘ have rea- 
son to think that he might have a posthumous 
heir and so made provision accordingly.”’ 
His will is P.C.C. 19 Thower, dated 26 Jan., 
1531/2, read to executors 3 Oct., 1532, proved 


30 Oct., 1532. Body to be buried within the | 


chancel of the parish church of St. Helen 


of Hodnell, next to his father. Mentions his | 


uncle Humphrey Garrett, his brother (-in-law) 
Walter Smythe, and his own wife Margaret. 
One-third of his goods to be used for his 


when Mr. | 
WELPLY’s articles began, I had to withdraw | 
publication else-— 


It is killed by the | 


soul’s health, one-third to go to his wife 
Margaret, and one-third ‘‘if it fortune my 
said wife to be wt childe wt a sonne,”’ to 
be kept in safe keeping till he come to fuil 
age. If with a daughter the same arrange- 
ment to hold good, but only to the age of 
fifteen, and ‘‘if she be of good conversacon 
and ordered by the moost of her frendes,’’ 
‘“And if it fortune the said Margaret not 
| to be wt childe whiche is to me doutefull,* 
'the money to be divided between the church 
and his wife. She is to have the house at 
Hodnell for life, with all pastures, etc., to- 
gether with the lands leased from Catesby in 
| Old Hodnell. Testator has lands in Starton, 
Everdon, and Badby. Details arrangements 
should he die without heirs. Thomas Spenser 
only prepared this elaborate will in case he 
had a posthumous child, but he clearly did 
not expect to leave one. 

Ante pp. 128-30. Grosart’s ‘‘ proof ’’ of 
Spenser’s Lancastrian origin mainly rested, 
as Mr. WELPLy points out, on the unfortunate 
misreading or misprint ‘‘ your shier ’’ in the 
Camden Society’s edition of the Letter Book 
of Gabriel Harvey, ed. E. J. L. Scott, p. 
63. On p. xi Scott printed ‘the aier,” 
and on p. xviii (this is omitted by Mr. 
We LPLY) Scott printed a list of corrigenda, 
among which is ‘‘ Page 63, line 29, for your 
shier read ye aier.’? This ought to have 
settled the matter once and for all, but for 
some reason Grosart made no reference to 
the corrigendum. He escapes the charge of 
deliberately retaining an incorrect reading, 
| for when reprinting this letter in his own 
edition of Harvey’s Prose Works, he retained 
_ three further misprints from p. 63 of Scott's 
text. But even if Grosart had admitted the 
correction, it is very doubtful whether or not 
he would have surrendered his claim for 
Spenser’s Lancastrian origin, because, for 
| some reason absolutely inexplicable to me, 
| Scott himself claimed in his preface, with 
the corrected reading before him, that Har- 
vey’s mere mention of the English Alps in- 
| dicated that Pendle Hill was Spenser’s birth- 
place. Scott and Grosart inherited the 
| Pendle Hill theory from F. C. Spenser. 
| Proressor G. C. Moore Smitx, who has 
'been through the MS. of the Letter Book, 
' and whose edition of Harvey’s Prose Works, 
with corrections of misreadings, is in Shef- 
field University Library, assures me that “ye 
aier’’ is the correct reading, though be 
cause of Scott’s own corrigendum it does 
not figure in the list of corrections which 

Proressor Moore contributed to 
r N. and Q.,’ 11S. iii. 261. Grosart’s horror 
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at what he thought was Scott’s error in the 
preface, quoted by Mr. WELPLY, occurs in 
his edition of Spenser, i. lv. 

Ante p. 130. Much capital has been made 
out of the payments made to Spenser under 
Nowell’s will. Grosart saw here additional 
proof of Spenser’s Lancastrian origin, but it 
must be clearly understood that the Lancas- 
trian payments and awards recorded in ‘ The 
Spending of the Money of Robert Nowell 
are entirely distinct from the payments made 
to scholars, and, so far as I can see, only 
imagination can trace a connexion between 
them. ‘The payments to Spenser are as 
quoted by Mr. Wetpty, but in addition, he 
was one of thirty-one scholars of various 
schools who received gowns. I myself do not 
think that the description of the scholars as 
“poor”? is sufficient evidence that Spenser 
came from a poverty-stricken family. The 
actual payments to him amount to only 18s. 
6d. in two years, say about £8. On 24 April, 
1571 (‘Spending,’ p. 164) Spenser received 
Qs. 6d., while scholars within that period 
described as poor, received 10s. Apart from 
this, we know that students are by tradition 
poor in the eyes of most elders and benefac- 
tors. There is, of course, the sizarship to be 
explained. 

Ante p. 130. Here and elsewhere Mr. 
WertrLty mentions Spenser’s sister Sarah, but 
offers no proof of her relationship with the 
poet. She comes down, I _ understand, 
through the pedigrees of the Travers family, 
but even they cannot be sure, for in the 
latest Travers pedigree I have seen (Miscell. 
tien, et Her. 4th Ser., iv. 361) she is re- 
corded as Spenser’s daughter. Would Mr. 
Wewpty kindly give us further information ? 
What is the authority for stating that she 
kept house for the poet at Kilcolman? Gros- 
art makes the same statement, but was it 
not solely to provide Sarah with suitable 
reason for her being in Ireland before her 
marriage to Travers ? 

On the other hand there seems to be no 


doubt that Spenser had a brother or brothers | 


(often guessed at but never proved). Mr. 
WELPLY doubts his existence. Writing to 
Spenser on the 10th of a month not named 
in the summer of 1579, Harvey, woefully 
reprimanding Spenser for publishing his 
poems, says, ‘‘ Besides, if peradventure it 
chaunce to cum once owte whoe I am, (as I 
can hardly conceive howe it can nowe pos- 
sibely be wholye kept in, J thanke your good 
mothers eldist ungracious sonne) . . . (Har- 
vey, ‘Prose Works,’ i. 114). This is definite 
enough. It does not prove that the John 


| 


Spenser who was admitted to Merchant Tay- 
lors’ School Aug. 3, 1571, and who was an 
undergraduate at Pembroke Hall while Spen- 
ser was taking his M.A., was the poet’s 
brother, but makes it appear more probable. 

Two passages in one of these three undated 
letters from Harvey to Spenser also suggest 
that Spenser was studying law in London, 
or was in touch with the law, perhaps as 
secretary, while at court in 1579. (1) ‘“‘ We 
are yet . . . to take instructions and adver- 
tisements at your lawiers and courtiers 
handes . . (Harvey, ‘Prose Works,’ i. 
138-9). (2) ‘“‘ For my selfe, I recounte it 
onle] soveragne poynte of my feylicitye in 
genere and sum particular contentement of 
mynde that I have sutch an odd [? old] 
frende in a corner, so honest a yuthe in ve 
city, so trew a gallent in ye courte, so towarde 
a lawier, and so witty a gentleman...’’ He 
describing Spenser himself. (Ibid, i. 


In the letter dated 1579, is a mock-legal 
obligation offered by Harvey to Spenser. The 
mock-legal phrasing describes Spenser as “‘ de 
London ”’ twice, and once as ‘‘de London in 
comitatu Middlesex, gentleman’ (Ibid, i. 
121). The latter is interesting in that it is 
Harvey’s acknowledgement of Spenser’s rank 
by birth, and as there is no reason to dispute 
Harvey’s description, it may be regarded 
seriously. The earliest Irish records, dated 
1581 and 1582, also describe Spenser as ‘‘ gen- 
erosus’’ and ‘‘gentleman’’ (Gentleman’s 
Magazine, December, 1885, N.S. xliv. 605). 

Ante p. 131. A clear example of what the 
Elizabethans included in the term ‘‘ north 
parts,’ is afforded by Massinger, ‘A New 
Way to Pay Old Debts,’ IV. i. Mermaid 
Edn., p. 173, where Lady Allworth talks of 
“‘our north part’’ for the country round Not- 
tingham. 

Ante p. 131. Dr. Long’s theory is, I think, 
not seriously regarded by most scholars in 
England and America. It is not possible to 
accept it while we have to give a special mean- 
ing to the word “ widdowes.’’ To my mind 
there is another grave difficulty. The theory 
will not accord with what Spenser himself 
says of Rosalind in ‘ Colin Clout,’ 925-951, 
and especially in the lines: 

Not then to her that, scorned thing so base, 

But to myselfe the blame that lookt so hie: 

So hie her thoughts as she her selfe haue 

place-.. 

Who was the wife of Thomas Stuteville of 
Brinckley, whose thoughts were as high as 
she herself had place? What place had she? 

Ante p. 132. Drayton’s use of Rosalind 
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has no biographical value. Drayton is 
simply listing the shepherdesses who attended 
a recital of songs by his Cotswold shepherds, 
and Rosalind was the most famous country 
lass of her day. 

Ante p. 147. The name Peregrine is met 
with not infrequently in records of the time, 
and was not uncommonly bestowed on chil- 
dren of Elizabethans born in Ireland. The 
earliest example of the name I have come 
across without making a special search is 
that of Peregrine Bertie, later Lord Wil- 
loughby de Eresby, born in 1555 at Lower 
Wesel, Cleves. 

Ante p. 148. It is by no means certain 
that Spenser married Elizabeth Boyle on 
precisely June 11, 1594, for reasons which 
I have already pointed out in my article in 
the Review of English Studies, July, 1931. 

Ante p. 167. In toying with the evidence 
for Rosalind being a Leveson, Mr. WELPLY 
seems to have forgotten that he has already 
accepted Dr. Long’s theory. There seems to 
me to be quite a simple explanation of 
Aubrey’s statement. Dryden, who supplied 
Aubrey with this information, was obviously 
retailing family tradition, which is rarely 
absolutely accurate. It must have descended 
to Dryden that Spenser had married a lady 
who was in some way related to a Dryden. 
But there is also another under-current 
of tradition running right down to the 
nineteenth century, that Spenser finally 
did marry his Rosalind. It occurs here in 
Aubrey, and it occurs in another form in 
Betham’s ‘‘ daughter of a peasant of obscure 
fame,’’ as Rosalind was originally portrayed. 

Ante p. 167. I have already given (ante 
p. 210) the dates of Stephen Boyle’s burial 
at Bradden, and of Joan Boyle’s re-marriage 
there. I ought to add that the names of 
their children do not appear in the register. 

Ante p. 169. I agree with Mr. WeELPLY 
that Professor Garrod’s theory is untenable. 
Last summer Professor Garrod showed me his 
copy of the quarto, with the inscription, and 
I had no hesitation in deciding that the 
““scribble ’’? was in the hand of a semi-liter- 
ate or of a child. Professor Garrod ex- 
plained to me how he came to write his 
second letter. Dr. Flood wrote to him offer- 
ing the additional ‘‘ evidence,’’ which amoun- 
ted to a statement of unsupported fact. Pro- 
fessor Garrod did not exactly ‘‘ call in the 
aid of Dr. Flood,’’ as Mr. WeE.pty says. 
Dr. Flood offered his assistance, and Pro- 
fessor Garrod saw no reason to doubt the 
value of the evidence, although he and Dr. 
Flood were, and remained, strangers. Be- 


fore concluding my article of last year with 
an expression of doubt, I wrote to Miss Flood 
to ask if she could find the evidence among 
her father’s papers. Her reply gave me the 
impression that no papers existed. Mr, 
WELPLY speaks somewhat harshly of Dr, 
Flood, but it may have been an_ honest 
failure or confusion of memory after twenty- 
eight years, especially if Dr. Flood, who says 
that he came across the item while working 
for someone else, no longer had written proof 
in his possession. If this was so, it was 
wrong of him to be so positive. One very 
distinguished editor told me, when we were 
discussing this point, that he had seen no 
reason to doubt the accuracy of Dr. Flood’s 
contributions to his journal. 

Ante pp. 184-5. Mr. WELPLy is to be con- 
gratulated on discovering this Chancery law- 
suit, which he first brought to notice some 
years ago. I have also seen it, but could not 
complete a transcription last summer, owing 
to severe eyestrain, which compelled me to 
stop working. hus I did not read the final 
membranes, and so did not find that the 
Ferdinando Freckleton was still alive (ante 
pp. 166, 209, 231). I must, however, suggest 


' that the lawsuit is not sufficient evidence for 


prolonging Spenser’s 1596 stay in England 
into 1597 (ante p. 185, on p. 147, 1598), for 
decisions were arrived at in Chancery until 
1873 on, or mainly on, written depositions, 
as in this series of membranes. It was not 
necessary for Spenser and his co-plaintiffs to 
do more than hand the matter over to counsel. 

Mr. WE Pty is surely mistaken in think- 
ing that the interposition of a comma in the 
name of Thomas Emily ‘‘ very successfully 
screened [the lawsuit] from the prying of 
the curious.”” Even had that name been 
printed correctly it would have meant 
nothing to Spenser students: only the name 
Edmund Spenser would have attracted atten- 
tion, and this appears without error and is 
in the index of names clearly enough. The 
real explanation is that since Grosart’s day 
very few students in England have bothered 
to make researches into Spenser biography. 

Ante p. 186. Spenser’s connections with 
Westminster are noteworthy, and practically 
lifelong. Despite the East Smithfield tradi- 
tion, was he a Westminster man ? 

Ante p. 205. This interesting account of 
the ‘‘ shadowy Peregrine the second’’ prob- 
ably explains the fee-farm rent of £1 7s. 6d. 
for the “‘late hous of yé ffryers of Killne- 
malagh alias Buttevant’’ charged to Pere- 
grine Spenser in 1656, ‘‘although,’’ as the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, December 1855, p. 
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“ ” i : try of Ireland’). 

607, comments, ‘‘ then deceased.” It prob- in Burke (‘ Landed Gentry 
: lains the appearance of the name | This does not differ, except in the marriages 
| of John of Kilcredan, who is left unmarried 


eregrine in the Inrolments of the Decrees 
of Innocents under the Commonwealth Rule, 
together with those of Ellinor, Hugolin, and 
Matthew Spencer (O’Hart, ‘Irish Landed 
Gentry when Cromwell came to Ireland,’ p. 
325). Who was Matthew? 


| 
| 
| 


in Burke, and William of Cahirmony, both 
reputed sons of Elizabeth Boyle, from the 
pedigree given by Mr. WELPLy (ante p. 259). 


| Burke also gives details of the third genera- 
tion, which are omitted by Mr. WeELPLyY. 


Ante p. 223. The story of William Spen- | 
cer’s visit to England was first recorded by | 


John Hughes, ‘ Life of Spenser’ prefixed to 
‘Works’ (1715), I. xxi—xxii, from which ‘t 


c Birch’s ‘ General Dictionary’ | 
his marriage to Elizabeth Boyle in Sir 


Richard Boyle’s study, March 3, 1612 (not 


1734-41). 
: Ante : 223. The records of the difficulties 


i by William Spencer are many. | / : 
ew \ | was his second marriage, but the name of his 
| first wife is not known. 


Besides those recorded by Mr. WELPLY are: 
MSS. House of Lords, HMC (1903), New 
Series, ii. 372, iv. 35, v. 140, 143; Journal 
of the House of Lords, xvi. 56, 75; Treasury 
Papers, Vol. xliii, item 72, fol, 325, ete. ; 
Calendar of Treasury Papers, 1697-1702, p. 
16; Bodl. Rawl. MSS. A 253, ff. 181, 183, 
other copies, ff. 315, 316. 

Ante an 240-1. Among the MSS. of the 
late Sir Richard Puleston, Bart., is a 
bundle of letters from Edmund Spencer in 
Ireland to Norris Price, Esq., dated 1743. 
In one he mentions his idea of reprinting 
Spenser’s works. In another he asks Price 
to speak to the Spencer family concerning the 
project, and says that he intends to dedicate 
the edition to the Duke of Marlborough. In 
another is enclosed a specimen page. Hist. 
MSS. Com. 2nd Report, p. 68. 

Ante p. 259. One of my withdrawn ar- 
ticles dealt with the maternal ancestry of 
Elizabeth Boyle, and with certain apparent 
difficulties concerning the Tynte pedigree as 
it affected the seven children she is supposed 
to have had by her third husband. Mr. 
Wetrty has done the maternal ancestry 
adequately, though I had gone further back, 
in order to show the marriages of the Copes 
and Spencers more fully, and to show that 
Elizabeth Boyle came from the best North- 
amptonshire families of the time, a further 
argument, to my mind, against Spenser 
having come from an obscure and poverty- 
stricken London branch. It will perhaps be 
as well to record the authorities. Harl. MS. 
1553, ff. 19-21; Harl. MS. 1171, f. 22; Harl 
MS. 1187, f. 31>; Harl. MS. 1138, f. 35); 
Harl. MS. 6066, f. 85>; Berry, County 
Genealogies, Hants; Miscell. Geneal. et 
Herald., 3rd Series, iv. 209-210; Heraldic 
Visitations of Northants, 1564, 1566, 1619; 
etc. I still, however, can express my doubts 
concerning the Tynte pedigree as published 


Sir Robert Tynte was the fifth son of Ed- 
mund Tynte of Wraxall, Somerset. He was 
baptized at Wraxall, March 31, 1571. The 
date of his crossing to Ireland is not known, 
but he held the rank of captain at the time 


(1612/13, vide 1 Lismore Papers, i. 8). This 


Burke accords no 
issue by the first wife, and seven by the 
second, Elizabeth Boyle, who was only 
married to him for ten years, she dying in 
1622. Mr. Wetpty shows that by the first 
wife there was a daughter Dorothy, who 
married Elizabeth Boyle’s son by the poet, 
Peregrine, in 1623, so that the pedigree is 
imperfect. 

Sir Robert Tynte’s eldest son received his 
father’s name of Robert, and he in turn 
passed on the name to his eldest son. To 
avoid confusion I shall call them Sir Robert, 
Robert the first, and Robert the second. The 
date of the second Robert’s birth is not given. 
He married, date not given, Phillis, eldest 
daughter of Sir Edward Harris of Dromny, 
Justice of the King’s Bench of Ireland. His 
will is dated June 28, 1644, proved 10 Sept. 
1646. The date of birth of his eldest son 
(he had a family of six sons and six daugh- 
ters) is, however, known. The third Robert 
was born in 1620, and there can be little 
doubt about the accuracy of the date, be- 
cause Robert the third matriculated at 
Trinity College, Dublin, on March 7, 1638, 
at about the age of eighteen. According, 
threfore, to the pedigree in Burke we have 
the marriage of Elizabeth Boyle to Tynte in 
March 1612, and the birth of her first grand- 
son in 1620, eight years later. Obviously 
Robert the second, to have had a son born in 
1620, must have been born not later than 
1603, and probably anywhere back to 1595, or 
earlier, and he cannot have been Elizabeth 
Boyle’s son, but a son of the first wife. 

Sir Robert’s second son, John of Kilcredan, 
is also probably not Elizabeth Boyle’s son. 
He was admitted in Gray’s Inn on Oct. 29, 
1628 (Gray’s Inn Admission Register, 1521- 
1887, p. 186). If he were Elizabeth Boyle’s 
son he could not have been born before Decem- 
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ber 1612, and it is hardly likely that he 
would be admitted to Gray’s Inn at the age 


of fifteen, when most students had been to | 


a university first. 

The third son was William of Cahirmony, 
who died without issue recorded, Oct. 5, 1669. 
Burke records for him an extremely 
marriage in 1664, between the ages of forty- 
two and fifty-two, to Anne, dau. of Sir 
Robert Newcomen, and widow of Antony 
Atkinson, of Cangort, King’s Co., who sur- 
viving her husband, married William Digby 
of Newtown, King’s Co. Mr. WELPLY gives 
this marriage to John of Kilcredan, who is 
not recorded by Burke as married. Mr. 
WeELPLY may, however, have made some 
slight error, for he gives Oct. 5, 1669, which 
Burke records as the date of William’s death, 
as the date both of John’s death and also of 
the probate on the will of William. 


WeLPLy marries John in 1664 to Anne 


Atkinson instead of William, and marries | 


William to Kate, daughter of Dr. John 


Boyle, Bishop of Cork. This last agrees with | 


a record I have, I regret lacking a reference, 
that William, son of Sir Robert Tynte, 
married Kate, fifth daughter of Dr. John 
Boyle, Bishop of Cork, and Elizabeth his 
wife, daughter and-co-heir of Matthew Lucy, 
at Stalbridge Church, August 1639. I do 
not know whether Mr. Wetpty or Burke is 
the more correct. Mr, WELPLY notes, how- 
ever, that Kate pre-deceased her husband. 
Does not this leave open the possibility of his 
second marriage to Anne Atkinson? Perhaps 
Mr. WE could enlighten us. William’s 
marriage to Anne is also vouched for in the 
pedigree of Atkinson of Cangort. 

As the matter stands at present I regard 


William of Cahirmony as the only son Eliza- | 


beth Boyle had by her third husband. The 
remaining four children were daughters, 
Burke records them exactly as Mr. WELPLY 
gives them, while the pedigrees of the Hydes 
of Carrigoneda and the Tottenhams of Totten- 
ham Green, Co. Wexford, verify the mar- 
riages of Catherine and Margaret. Margaret 
married John Totenham in August 1682, 
and it is perhaps a rough indication of her 
age to remember that he was baptized on 
June 14, 1609. She was probably the 
daughter of Elizabeth Boyle. Her sisters 
were her seniors in age, and were probably 
the daughters of Sir Robert Tynte’s first 
wife, Thus, of the seven children generously 
accorded by Burke (and Mr. WELPLy) to 
Elizabeth Boyle in the ten years of her life 
with Tynte, when she was roughly from forty 
to fifty years of age (to say nothing of the 


late 


Mr. | 


/ grandchild), I accord not more than two 
(three at the outside). 
Dovcias Hamer. 


VICE-ADMIRAL WILLIAM 
FITZWILLIAM OWEN. 
| THe Hyprocrapaic SURVEY OF THE East 
SourH anp West Coasts or AFRICA, | 
(See ante p. 362). 


French settlement at Quail Island 
near St. Mary was reached 22 Dec., 
and after certain surveying which lasted to 
8 Jan. 1823, a visit was paid to the Island 
of Johanna, Comoro Group. Mozambique 
was reached 30 Jan.; by the 20th of the 
month the mortality had been one in four on 
Barracouta, whilst that on Leven was not 
much less. 

When Vasco de Gama called at Mozam- 
bique he found there an Arab settlement. 
The Portuguese took possession and built 
Fort St. Sebastian 1508-1511. The Arabs 
were finally expelled in 1769 from Mozam- 
'bique, Sofala, and the River Zambezi. The 
survey of Mozambique was now undertaken, 
and the Barracouta left 7 Feb. Surveying 
the coast towards Bazruto Islands she re- 
corded that fresh water was encountered 4 
miles off the Zambezi mouth, and arrived at 
Delagoa Bay 10 March, where she found 
Leven, Cockburn, the traders Syncapore and 
Orange Grove. On board the Cockburn only 
six out of nineteen remained alive. Lieuten- 
ant Owen, and Mr, Owen Tudor, Mid., two 
seamen, and a boy were all dangerously ill; 
the wife of the carpenter’s mate who had 
_previously rushed overboard in delirium, 
passed away an hour after her man. Every 
body on board Syncapore perished with fever, 
_and only a few of the crew of the Orange 
_Grove survived. On 15/16 March the five 
| vessels sailed for the Cape; at Algoa Bar 

(2 April) the Barracouta picked up the 2nd 
Captain and fifty of the crew of the sma'l 
Dutch frigate Zeepaard (Sea Horse) which 
had been lost in the vicinity, eleven mea 
_ having been drowned, the remainder travel- 
| ling overland to the Cape. 

On 1 April the Cockburn commanded by 
Lieutenant E. O. Johnes, overran her dis- 
tance and was wrecked in Simon’s Bay, crew 
_and stores being saved and her hull sold for 
timber. On arrival at the Cape the Barra- 
couta had lost twenty-four out of seventy-four 
men; the Leven’s loss was in about the same 
proportion, and three of the five women 
brought from England had died. A small 
handy schooner named the Albatross was 
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purchased to replace Cockburn and the com- | 
mand again given to Lieutenant Richard 
Owen. (The vessel was classed as tender in 
Navy Lists of 1831). Six Kaffirs from the 
jail “at Robben Island had been obtained as 
interpreters; they turned out remarkably 
good hands, but of no use as interpreters. 

Delagoa Bay had previously been named 
after Lorenzo Marques (Lourenco Marques), 
an early Portuguese navigator ; the name is 
now applied to the settlement in English 
River. Vacancies in the crew having been 
filled up, on 16 June 1823 Barracouta sailed 
from the Cape—having on board Acting- 
Lieutenant C. W. Browne; Mr. Forbes, 
botanist; and Mr. Kilpatrick, Acting-Assis- 
tant-Surgeon—for Quilimane, to explore the 
Zambezi. On 18 July the party were 
landed, together with two natives from the | 
Cape; these natives eventually returned 
alone, bringing the sad story of the death | 
of their leader (see list ante p. 365). 

Between 23 July and 8 Aug., the Barra- | 
couta’s boats completed the survey of the | 
river Quilimane up to the town. Mr. | 
Wheatley, the boatswain who had spent his | 
life at sea from the age of six (surely this is | 
a record) was so much surprised at the re- | 
covery of an anchor, lost outside the Bar of | 
Quilimane River by means of fixing the | 
vessel’s position by angles between points on 
shore with the quadrant, and so obtaining 
exact position of the loss, that he made him- 
self master of the instrument and gave useful 
assistance to the surveying staff later. 

In August 1823 the Barracouta commenced 
the survey of the Bazruto Islands, and then 
the Inhambane River was surveyed. The 
flamingoes (Phoenicopterus roseus), numer- 
ous in the river in 1895, do not appear to be 
mentioned by Captain Owen’s officers. From 
3 to 24 Sept. was occupied in the survey of 
Sofala. On the 16th the Leven arrived at 
Sofala; having added to the survey of Dela- 
goa Bay and the Bazruto (Bazaruto) Islands ; 
and after a visit to Angozha (Angoche) 
Island all three vessels repaired on 4 Oct. to 
Mozambique. Owen there concluded treaties 
of cession with native chiefs, and appro- 
priated for Britain the country from the 
English River southwards. 

Early in November the Leven left for 
Bombay, whilst Barracouta and Albatross | 
sailed for Patta (Lat. 20 S.). Guieux Bay 
and Patta Bay and also Lamoo were sur- 
veyed. The Leopard Bank off Melinda | 
(Malindi) was surveyed 24 Nov. This had 
been named after H.M.S. Leopard, Commo- 
dore Blankett, which had struck on it whilst | 


built in 


on a voyage to the Red Sea! in 1798. by 
28 Nov. 1823 the survey of the Bank was 
complete. The vessels then surveyed the 
coast to Mombasa arriving 3 Nov. First 
Vasco da Gama; then, in 1505, Francisco de 
Almeyda; and finally Nunho da Cunha had 
each in turn sacked and burnt Mombasa. In 
1720 it was in possession of the Imaun of 
Muscat, and now in 1823 the inhabitants— 
Arabs and Soallese—were requesting Captain 
Owen to place it under the British flag. On 
the Castle gateway is recorded the re-building 
of the gateway in 1635, by Captain Francisco 
de Sexas de Gabra. 

Leaving Mombasa on 7 Dec. the vessels 
then surveyed the Pemba Islands; on 14 Dec. 
the Albatross proceeded to Zanzibar, the 
Barracouta steering to the Main to continue 
the survey where it had been left off. She 
carried it down to the river Pungaheny 
(Pangani), and thence sailed to Zanzibar, 


arriving 24 Dec. ‘The Albatross was there 


surveying the port and island. Barracouta’s 
pinnace meanwhile carried the survey of the 


| Main a further eighty miles. 


On 4 Jan., 1824, both vessels left Zanzi- 
bar for Latham’s Island returning on the 
6th. On the 10th Barracouta anchored near 


| Monfia (Mafia) Island and started surveying, 


a task which occupied a week. She arrived 


_at (false) Quiloa (Kilwa Kivinje), and later 


at the proper Quiloa (Kilwa Kisiwani) on 
25 Jan. and left after the survey, next day, 
on the 31st reaching Lindy (Lindi) Bay. On 
4 Feb. she sailed from Lindy, and then 
Mongalo and Quindamas Bays were surveyed. 
and Cape Delgado passed in Lat. 10° 40/ 52’ 
S., Long. 40° 51’’ E., whereupon the sur- 
vey of the Querimba (Kerimba) Islands was 
commenced ; where the Port of Ibo 12° 20/ S.. 
40° 30’ E. is situated. The Fort at Ibo was 
1791; the natives of Madagascar 
had made three attacks on this fort, the last 
of which was in 1816. 

From here the survey was carried to 
Pombe, arriving there 1 March. Pombe 
basin (Pemba Bay on maps) was left on 4 


| March, then Almeyda (Almeida) Bay and 
_ the Pinda reef were surveyed. This work was 
‘completed on the 10th of the month, after 


which time the Leven returned. 
The Leven had visited Bombay and Muscat, 
had made an unbroken survey of the African 


1 Commodore afterwards Rear-Admiral John 
Blankett’s expedition consisted of Leopard, 50, 
(built Sheerness, 1790), Captain. Thomas Sur- 
ridge, and Dedalus, 32, (built Liverpool, 1780), 
Captain H. L. Ball. The latter vessel prob- 
ably gave her name to the noted rock in the 
Red Sea. 
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coast from Cape Guardafui to Guieux Bay, 
and had also surveyed that portion of the 
West coast of Arabia which is situated be- 
tween Muscat and Cape Morebat. 

Captain Owen had arranged with the 
Imaun of Muscat to hoist the British flag 
at Mombasa until the pleasure of His 


Majesty should be known; consequently he | 
then proceeded to take charge, and lodged | 


Lieut. J. J. Reitz, 3rd Lieutenant of the 
Leven, there as Comandant, together with 


Mr. George Phillips as Interpreter, four sea- | 


men, a corporal of Marines and three pri- 
vates. Prince Mombarrok was taken to the 
Isle of France to ratify the deed of cession 
of Mombasa and its territory to the English. 
On 10 March Leven and Barracouta made 
sail for Mozambique and arrived next day. 
There the Albatross was again met with, and 
there the charts were drawn. 


Leaving Mozambique on 4 April, 1824, the | 
Leven made for Delagoa Bay and the Isle of | 
France, and the Barracouta for St. Augus- | 


tine Bay, where the Albatross, commanded by 
Lieutenant Mudge, after examining the 
Chesterfield Island and Juan de Nova, joined 
her and the survey of the West coast of 
Madgascar was taken in hand. 

On the 12th the Barracouta had communi- 


| car. 


Antongil Bay. Captain Owen meanwhile ex- 
| plored the River Maransectzy with the car. 
| penter and botanist (Mr. Hilsenberg). The 
| flora of the country was extremely rich, the 
water-melon with its large white flowers 
enveloping the lofty trees, modesta and warra 
(hibiscus) plentiful. 

On 13 Aug. 1824 Mr. Edward Philip Durm- 
ford, Midshipman, principal hydrographer, 
| succumbed to dysentery. His name was given 
to a bay, and two islands were named respect- 
ively Edward and Philip as a further memo- 
| rial. The survey was continued to Diego Sua- 
_ vez Bay or British Sound, a harbour which is 

perhaps the finest in the world. The Leven then 
| fixed Cape Amber 11° 57! 05!’ S. and 49° 13/ 

08” E., the most northern cape of Madagas- 
This point (it is not a cape) is formed 


_by hollow cylindrical columns of madrepore 
| (decayed coral). Sail was then made for Isle 


cated with Quilimaine and learned the news | 


of the ill-fated Zambezi expedition ; the boit 


returned on 15th and the Barracouta sailed | 


for Madagascar. 

The Leven arrived at Delagoa Bay on 18 
April 1824, and found the British flag re 
placed by the Portuguese. She sailed on 26 


Madame, where Mr. Hilsenberg was landed 
dangerously ill at the French hospital. On 
16 Sept. Mrs. Vesey, the gunner’s wife, was 
delivered of a daughter being the third native 
of H.M.S. Leven born since the departure 
from England. One wonders what. these 
women thought of the ladies of Madagascar 
who visited the vessels ‘‘ in hundreds when- 
ever we anchored.’’ A bay before unnamed 
was named Port Leven, the islands between 
Andrava and Looke Bays were named Leven 
Isles, and the eastern extremity of them, Cape 
Barracouta. Cole Islands were named after 
the Governor of Mauritius, Sir L. F. Cole 


' On 27th Sept. Johanna Island was touched 


April for Mauritius where she heard of the | 
loss of H.M.S. Delight, Capt. Hay, in the > 


hurricane of 23 Feb.—all lost. 
barrok from Mombasa was landed 4 June 
with military honours. Here, besides several 
men, one of their women, Mrs. Gregory, died 
—leaving an infant boy of five months old; 
the father having died, Captain Owen took 
the child under bia protection. Mr. James 
Badgley and Charles Gepp Robinson, Mid., 
were landed temporarily to recruit their 
health. Twenty-nine sheets of charts weie 
sent home from this place, and on 16 July 


Prince Mom- | 


at for water and provisions, and Mozambique 
was visited 3 to 11 Oct. The ship reached 
Mombasa on 2 Nov. and there fell in with 
the Barracouta and the Albatross. 

The Barracouta anchored at Sandy Island, 
St. Augustine Bay, Madagascar, on 11 May, 
1824, where the Albatross had _ arrived 


‘earlier. The existing charts, except for some 


excellent but limited surveys made by Cap- 


_tain Inverarity in 1802, were very bad on 
' the west coast of Madagascar. 


they got under way for Madagascar. Prince | 
Mombarrok and his suite left on board the | 
Wizard to join Commodore Norse at Bemba- | 


tooka (north Madagascar). The Wizard had 


— captured by Captain Moresby at Zanzi- | 
ar as a slaver was retur | 

a , and was returned some years | the Cape 97 Nov. 1708. 
| longed to the New English East India Company 
| (founded 1698) which amalgamated with the 
: F | London East India Company in 1702. 
tinued to Port Choipseul at the bottom of - 


later to the French as an illegal seizure. 
The Leven arrived 21 July at Tamatav., 
which was surveyed. The survey was con- 


Robert Drury,2 who was a captive at Mada- 


2 Robert Drury’s Journal during fifteen 
years’ captivity at Madagascar first appeared 
in 1729, being an account of the wreck of 
Degrave (sometimes erroneously translated 
“FEarl”). On this ship Drury was a 


, boy, and Admiral Boscawen’s son John, was 


fourth and_ later second mate. Boscawen 
escaped in the slaver yacht Ter Aa, reaching 
The De Grave 


An edi- 
tion of this journal was produced by Captain 
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gascar 1700-1716, had described St. Augus- 
tine Bay to which the English resorted. In 
1791 Lord Keith had watered the fleet here 
on his way to the East Indies. The survey 
was started in this bay and carried through 
Tullia Bay and northward. On 27 May, at 
First Island—afterwards called Murder 
Island—two midshipmen, Mr. Bowie newly 
jomed from England and Mr. Parson 
eighteen years of age, were murdered whilst 
the crew were absent collecting shells. From 
St. Augustine Bay to Boyauna Bay the cost, 
marshy and irrigated by barred rivers, was 
bounded by coral uncovered at low tide. 

From here, owing to shortness of water and 
fresh provision, Bembatooka was visited on 
15 July, where they found three American 
ships jerking beef. The natives had been 
described by the celebrated adventurer Ben- 
yowsky. 

In Mr. Prior’s voyage of the Nisus they 
are stated to be the people who so often 
harassed the inhabitants of Johanna and the 
Querimba Islands (Ibo). ‘‘Scorpions be- 
neath each stone’’ applies to Madagascar, 
and the editor of the narrative gives us in a 
footnote the following interesting natural 
history. 

It is not, perhaps, generally known, that the 
most destructive enemy to these reptiles is the 
common mouse. They never meet without 
contest, which almost universally terminates 
in favour of our little domestic annoyance, who, 
either by force of arms or stratagem contrives 
to destroy his enemy. This he does by irritat- 
ing the scorpion with his constant and agile 
attacks, until the reptile becomes so fatigued 
as to be an easy prey, or to become, as some 
suppose, his own executioner. 


Some young recruits were taken on board 
the ship as seamen; they turned out well 
after fifteen months, when they were turned 
over to the Owen Glendower, frigate, at the 
Cape. On 31 July the survey of the coast 
between Bembatooka and the point where it 
had been left off at Boyauna Bay was carried 
forward and completed. Majunga_ was 
visited; then Majambo Bay which was a 
second Bembatooka Bay; Nareenda Bay, the 
Sancasse and Souhee Islands and the river 
Luza were also surveyed. From the last- 
named bay the inaccessible peak of Matowla 
was first seen. Then a group of volcanic 
islands were charted with the name of 
Radama, the prince who had endeared him- 
self to the English visitors. Passandavsa 


Parfield Oliver, R.A. (published by Fisher Un- 
win) in 1890. See also Journal of South African 
Navy League The Seren Seas 1921. 


Bay, the largest on the west coast of Mada- 
ascar, was next surveyed, together with 
os Beh, a large island off the eastern point 

of the bay. Robert Drury mentions that 

this island had been colonized by the English 
about 1700. On 4 Oct. sail was made for the 

West Minow group, arranged by nature in 

the form of a great volcanic crater. 

After examination of the East Minow 
group, on 7 Oct. sail was made for the 
Islands off Cape St. Sebastian, which were 
surveyed, and then from 17 to 23 Oct. the 
Barracouta and Albatross were on passage to 
Mombasa. In September Commodore Nourse 
arrived at Mombasa and appointed Mr. 
Emery,> Midshipman, to be Commandant in 
place of Lieut. Reitz, dead, and Mr. Wilson, 
Midshipman to the Leven also, in place of 
Reitz. On 9 Dec. the Barracouta proceeded 
to Juba, the Leven making for Seychelles, 
which she reached 25 Dec. There Captain 
Owen received instructions to survey the 
west coast of Africa on the passage home 


| The Seychelles or Mahe Islands were first 


partially explored by M. Lagarus Picult, in 
1743, by order of Mahé de la Bourdonnaise, 
then Governor of the Isle of France. 
M. Morande de Seychelles was a principal 
officer in the French East India service at 
the time the group were explored. The Por- 
tuguese probably knew them, as they were 
acquainted with the Amirantes (Admiral 
Islands)—an appellation which probably 
covered the whole group—now known as 
Mahe, Praslin, Silhouette, La Digue, 
Curieuse, St. Anne, Cerf, Frigate, Marianne, 
Conception, Felicity, North Island, Denis, 
Vache, and Aride—fifteen islands of an area 
ranging between 30,000 and 120 acres. The 
French colonized Mahe circa 1768. The Sey- 
chelles capitulated to the English in 1794, 
and again in 1806 to Captain Ferrier of 
H.M.S. Albion; and, on the captpre of 
Mauritius in 1810 they were definitely taken 
possession of by the English. The very 
peculiar double cocoanut ‘‘ Coco-de-mar ”’ 
(sic) grows only on Praslin and Curieuse 
Islands. 

The Barracouta arrived at Juba on 11 Dec. 
It was here, in December 1798, that the 
Leopard lost a lieutenant, and the greater 
part of a _ boat’s crew which had been 
swamped, were massacred by the natives, who 
detained two prisoners for ransom, which was 
paid for their release. A boat from the 
Deedalus also lost two or three killed on the 
same day, and the ship herself had the mis- 


3 See ante pp. 226, 266, 341. 
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fortune to be almost totally wrecked by 
striking on the off-lying reef. 
the labyrinth of islands between Juba and 
Kwyhoo was proceeded with. 

A river in Lat. 19 13/ 04/' S. and Long. 41° 
50’ 04/' E. was named after the departed 
hydrographer, E, P. Durnford. This river 
was surveyed for seven miles; and the rivers 
Shamba and Toola (Tula) were also 
examined, where old Portuguese ruins were 
seen. The Portuguese had destroyed every 
scrap of Arab civilisation and their own semi- 
barbaric civilisation had been justly des- 
troyed in turn. On 7 Jan. 1825 Barracouta 
having lost a second anchor proceeded to 
Lamoo to procure wood to build another. On 
Kaitou Island, Dr. Guland killed a 12x:t. 
snake of the boa-constrictor species and 
escaped being mauled by a crocodile. 

The Islands having been completely sur- 
veyed and named Dundas Islands, a second 


visit was made to Lamoo for water, and the | 


Barracouta left and on 20 Jan. reached Mom- 
basa, where the Leven was at anchor. 

The Leven had left Mahe 30 Dec. 1824 and 
visited first Booby and Aride Island, then 
Dennis Island. Leaving the islands 3 Jan., 
1825, and making for the main to perfect 
the survey, Captain Owen anchored off Muk- 
deesha (Mogadishu) to allow a native prince 
from Mombasa to go ashore. A visit was 
then paid to Brava. Lamoo was reached on 
17 Jan., Mombasa on the 20th. On 2 Feb., 
the vessels sailed, the Leven for Pemba and 


Zanzibar, arriving 7 Feb., sailing 10 Feb., | 


and reaching Mahe 1 March. 

On 27 Jan., the Albatross had been des- 
patched to survey the African Islands. The 
Barracouta visited the coral islet of Alphonse, 
then St. Frangois and Bijoutier, and reached 
Mahe 30 March. 

6 April, 1825, both vessels left Mahe for 
Madagascar, the Albatross having previously 
sailed to survey the Corgados Garagos 
Islands en route to the Isle of France. 

On 17 April the survey from Cape Amber 
to Cape St. Sebastian was taken in hand, 
a stretch of coast which hydrographically 
until then had been a blank. The work was 
completed by 6 May, whereupon the two 
vessels sailed for Mozambique, arriving there 
on the 9th, and sailing again on the 14th. 
Arrived on 1 June at St. Augustine Bay, the 
Leven captured the slaver Soleil, (alias 
Tigre), Portuguese, carrying 172 slaves. 

Joun A. Rupert-Jones. 
Hydrographical Survey, Southampton. 
(To be concluded). 


| 
| 


The survey of . 


Readers’ Queries. 


BEB NHARD REITH. — According to 
Kayser’s ‘ Index Librorum,’ Bernhard 
Reith (died December, 1824) was formerly 
named Reid (‘‘friher Reid’’). He wrote 
several books on the East, as mentioned by 
Kayser, and one, not in Kayser, is in the 
British Museum—‘ Reise nach Sicilien und 
Athen’ (Leipzig, 1798), curiously described 
in the title-page as ‘‘aus dem Englischen 
uebersetzt.’’ He seems to have migrated to 
Kharkov, for two lectures by him on the 
Orient were published there in 1811 and 
1814. What is known about him? Was he 
connected with the Scottish family of Reith? 
The name is borne by other German writers. 


J. M. Buttocn. 


UGH DOHERTY OF THE GLEANER.— 

Cornet Hugh Doherty, who was on half- 
pay of the 23rd Dragoons, was in the King’s 
Bench Prison in the autumn of 1822 for 
debt, which Sir Richard Birnie, the Bow 
Street magistrate, who visited him, sugges- 
ted to Willimot, the secretary of the 2nd 
Earl of Liverpool, had been contracted on 
the Gleaner (Add. MSS. 38,291, f. 78). 
Several of Doherty’s letters are also in the 
Add. MSS. Was he the same Hugh Doherty 
who had The Morning Star, or Phalan- 
sterian Gazette (1840) ? 

J. M. Buttocn. 


POLITICAL SASH.—I have a shoulder- 

sash made of dark yellow watered-silk (not 
orange) ribbon. It is 4ins. wide, and down 
the centre is a royal-blue satin ribbon, a little 
over an inch wide, with serrated edges. Be- 
low the shoulder is the design of a garter 
2iins. long, by about 2ins. wide, printed m 
black on the yellow ribbon — the blue one 
being divided for this purpose. On the face 
of the garter, at the lower end, between the 
buckle and the loop is ‘‘ William IIT,’’ and 
from the buckle round to the end against the 
loop, ‘‘ Of glorious and immortal memory.” 
In the centre is a picture of William III 
on horseback, with his right arm _ out- 
stretched, holding a sword, his face turned 
to his left. As water is below the horse's 
feet, and an edging of grass, he is evidently 
crossing the Boyne on 1 July, 1690. Some 
14ins. below this, is a base of canvas and 
wool, and upon it a rosette of pleated orange 
satin, lin. wide—the rosette being 44ins. in 
diameter. Upon this is a smaller one of 
pleated royal blue, and above a still smaller 


one of pleated orange satin, all with serrated 
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edges. In the centre of the rosette is a type ot 
maltese cross formed of the royal-blue satin, 
upon which is a one-inch width of orange 
satin of diamond shape. Below are the two 
loose ends of the sash. 

I feel certain that the sash must have been 
in one room in my late father’s house from 
1859 till my mother’s death twenty-two years 
ago. It may be the ordinary type of sash 
worn by members of an ‘‘ Orange Lodge ’”’ 
on the anniversary of ‘‘ The Boyne.” 

I am faced with the fact that I never heard 
of a Lodge existing in the county in which 
my people lived from about 1770 onwards. 
I am sure that if any of them had belonged 
to such a lodge, at any time between 1830 
and 1860, I must have known of it. My late 
father’s people were Whigs, until about 1866 ; 
and my mother’s of Tory politics. I shouid 
like to know if such a sash need not neces- 
sarily be one used by any Orange association, 
but could have been used when Pitt pro- 
mised Catholic emancipation in 1800, or in 
the time when Wellington brought in his Bill 
for that object, which became law 14 April, 
1829. 

One reason for writing s9 fully, is that 


between the years 1883 and 1888, I fre- | 


quently saw processions of Orange Lodges 
in Liverpool ; and the make, etc., of the sas! 
worn then, to my memory, was not quite the 
same as that I give above. 

HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


ARTLIP PLACE, KENT; BLAND 
FAMILY.—I should be grateful for an 
heraldic description of the arms and crest 
of the Bland family, of Hartlip Place. 
Thomas, Osborne, Major in the Militia, 
who died 1783, left two sons, John and 
Thomas, who successively inherited the 
estates, and d.s.p., leaving their two sisters, 
co-heiresses. Of these, Jane (married the 
Rey. R. Milway, Vicar of Borden) inherited 
and soon alienated the estate of Dane House ; 
and Mary (married Richard Tylden, of Mil- 
sted Manor, Kent) inherited the estate of 
Hartlip Place, which she devised to her 
daughter, Mary, wife of the Rev. Thomas 
Bland, whose son, William Bland, of Hart- 
lip Place, married Elizabeth, daughter of 
the Rev. Bryan Faussett, of Heppington. 
Their issue was: an only son, William Bland 
of Hartlip Place, who married Sarah, 
daughter of the Rev. Ralph Price, Rector 
and patron of Lyminge, Kent. Sarah died in 
1853. Her husband died in 1869, aged 81, 
without surviving issue, and devised his 
estate to his cousin, the Rev. Henry God- 
frey Godfrey-Faussett-Osborne, whose fam- 


‘ily still holds it. To what family did the 


| Rev. Thomas Bland belong? 
LeonaRD C. PRICE. 


|“ ITY’? AS LOCAL PLACE-NAME. — 
| In ‘ The Archaeology of Somerset,’ by 
| D. P. Dobson (1931), p. 196, it is mentioned 
that Dolbury Camp was, as late as 1881, still 
| known locally as ‘‘ The City,’’? but no reason 
for this is given or suggested. I believe that, 
scattered about England, there are other in- 
| stances of this use of the word; some who 
' read this may be able to tell of them. Per- 
| sonally, I can only recall one, which relates 
_ to picturesquely situated Wyville, 5 miles 
miles S.W. of Grantham; there, at some 
| distance from the village, an open slope of 
_ploughed land, alongside a road, has long 
| been known locally as ‘‘ The City,’’ and leg- 
end has furnished it with a cathedral and 
/seven churches, of which the sites could be 
/made out. Unfortunately records do not 
/furnish the slightest trace of these fairy 
edifices; but it is interesting to seek for any 
possible origin of this legend. 
| The place appertained in early days to 
_the Lords of Belvoir, 5 miles distant, and 
| it was the site of their dower house, for 
| when William de Albini (Daubeny) II died 
| in 1166, his widow Maude (de Sainliz) went 
| to live in it. In 1185, she being sixty years 
| old, and her widowhood being in the gift 
'of the King, report was made to Justices 
| Itinerant of the value of her land, farm- 
_ stock, and ploughs, in Winewell — thus 
|; named — and in the neighbouring Hunger- 
| ton; they were valued to be worth £10, and 
/no more. These possessions indicate consid- 
/erable farm buildings, which, if adjoining 
' her residence, may have become magnified by 
| popular memory into a city. It is well to 
remember that in times gone by the word 
| might be almost synonymous with village, 
| for in the Authorized Version of the New 
Testament, we have the ‘‘cities’’ of Nazar- 
'eth, Nain, Bethlehem, which were scarcely 
_towns; so that a large group of detached 
buildings might acquire the name of city; 
or the site may be a tradition of an earlier 
position of the village itself. After the 
dower-house ceased to be used as such, the 
place decayed, so that in 1402 Wiwell and 
Hungerton were only worth 15s., because 
the buildings lately there were totally devas- 
tated, while the land, stony and weak, was 
lying fallow; in 1428 there were no inhabi- 
tants in Wydewell. 

These records point to the “‘city’’ being 
a later imagination of those who came and 
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re-peopled the village; they had fertile 

minds, for another legend brought the 

famous bell, Great Tom of Lincoln, from 

the cathedral, and buried it in the stone- 

marble pit, whence it was dug up and carried 

back, by means such as legend often does not 
condescend to particularize. 

ALFRED WELBY, 
Lieut.-Colonel. 

XECUTION OF SIR ROGER CLAREN- 

DON AND GREY FRIARS, 1402. - 

Among a number of persons executed early 


in the reign of Henry IV for asserting that 
Richard II still lived, were Sir Roger Clar- | 
endon and a number of Grey Friars. Accor- | 
ding to ‘ Chronicon ’ Adae de Usk (Thomp- | 


son’s 2nd ed., p. 255), Clarendon, the Prior 


of Laund (in Leicestershire), and eleven Grey — 


Friars, were drawn and hanged at Tyburn. 


Hall and Grafton mention only Clarendon | 


and eight Grey Friars. Holinshed (1808 
ed., vol. iii, pp. 19-20) and Stow (Annals, ed. 
1631, p. 327) assert that Clarendon, Walter 
Baldock (Prior of Laund) and Richard 
Frisby, a Grey Friar, were executed at Lon- 
don, as well as eight other Grey Friars, They 
mention two more Grey Friars as having 
been executed at Leicester; and each also 


mentions an unnamed priest who was appar- | 
ently the first to be executed, and who had- 


been apprehended either at Ware or War- 


wick. Stow adds that a squire and a yeo- | 


man were beheaded with Clarendon. The 
dates of these various executions are not 
specified. I shall be glad to receive (1) the 


of the executions; and (3) additional details 
of the executions from chronicles, ete. 
Would correspondents bear in mind that I 


have consulted all volumes accessible to me | 


in New Zealand? 
Henry BATESON. 


SCAPE OF THE SONS OF THE EARL 
OF MARCH FROM WINDSOR 
CASTLE.—This escape took place in 1405, 
the escapees being quickly recaptured. Hall, 


Holinshed, and Stow, the only chroniclers | 


accessible to me, give meagre details. 


Can 


any reader give full particulars of the actual | 
escape and of the punishments meted out | 
afterwards? The smith who made the neces- | 
sary keys was beheaded after his hands had | 


been cut off—a form of aggravated execution, 
of which there were several examples in 
Henry IV’s reign — but I do not know 
whether others similarly suffered. 


Henry Bateson. 


New Zealand. 


Anderson, 
(Huntly), Aberdeenshire. 


| A BUSHELL QUARTERING. — The 
| ancient family of Bushell, sometime of 
Broad Marston Manor in Pebworth, Co, 
| Warwick, and of Cleeve Prior Court, Co, 
| Worcester, bore the arms, Quarterly of four: 
1. Bushell; 2. ‘‘Or, two chevrons azure”; 
D’Abbetot; 4. SalsoMarisco—Saltmarsh, 
| I shall be much obliged if anyone can sug- 
gest to whom the second quartering is likely 
_to have belonged. The pedigree and alli- 
' ances of Bushell, from 1245, in the visitations 
of Cos. Warwick, Gloucester, and Worcester, 
do not appear to give any answer to the ques- 


tion. 
A. R. Baytey. 
Cotford, Malvern. 
ABMORIAL BEARINGS OF THE 
TWELVE PATRIARCHS.—I recently 
visited St. Helen’s, Darley Dale, where the 
one survivor of these has been uncovered by 
Mr. Tristram. I think, as the bearing is a 
ship, it is that of Zebulon. I know there 
is a complete series at West Walton, near 
Wisbech, and I have an impression that 
some years ago I saw another more or less 
complete set. I have mislaid my notes, so 
shall be obliged if any reader can inforn 
me of any remaining sets. 
I believe there is one at Bishop Auckland. 
(Rev.) R. Copeman. 


Me: DIAPER, AUTHOR OF ‘THE 

DRYADES.’—Who was ‘‘ Mr. Diaper,” 
whose poem the ‘ Dryades, or The Nymphs’ 
prophecy,’ was handsomely printed for Ber- 


names of all those executed; (2) the dates | nard Lintott, Lond., 1713, in fol. pp (2) 34? 


The Bodleian Library catalogue ascribes it 
to ‘‘ William ”’ Diaper. It begins: 

Forgive, ye Nereids, if I sing no more 

Th’ uncertain Sea, but choose the safer Shore, 

—_ the restless Waves for constant 

ills, 

To sit on grassy Plots, or dream by little Rills. 
and continues in the dignified, somewhat 
stilted manner of the time, quite as good as 
many other similar works of the period. 

I get no help from the indexes to 
“N. and Q.’ nor from the ‘D. N. B.’ 


Frank B. Gay, 


Librarian. 
The Watkinson Library, 
Hartford, Conn., U.S.A. 
NDERSON FAMILY OF WESTER- 


AIRDERBECK (See clviii. 46, 123). — 
Adverting to my note at the first reference, 
I am informed by Miss Anderson, of Grace 
Dieu, that the first of this family was James 
of Dummoys, near Strathbogie 
He was a notary 
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public and tenant of one half of the lands 
of Dumbennan in 1600; ‘‘servitor’’ to 
George, first Marquis of Huntly, 1603. He 
acquired Dummoys prior to 6 July, 1620 ; 
erected 2 monument to his parents in Dum- 
bennan Churchyard, 1627; acquired Wester- 
Airderbeck (Banffshire) in 1630, and trans- 
ferred it to his eldest son John in 1633; was 
appointed J.P., Aberdeenshire, in 1636. He 
married Agnes, daughter of Andrew Halli- 
burton, of _Dummoys, a scion of the house 
of Halliburton of Pitcur, Forfarshire, 
superiors of the lands of Dummoys. She 
died prior to 2 Oct., 1657, and he died prior 
to 20 July, 1646, when his son J ohn is des- 
gribed as of Dummoys. ‘There is a re- 
cord of three sons only of James Anderson : 
John; Alexander; and George. 

The eldest son, John Anderson, of Wester- 
Airderbeck, married Ann Gordon, who died 
16 Nov., 1670, and had issue (so far as is 
known) two sons: 

1. Patrick Anderson, ‘‘ fiar of Ardbreck,”’ 
had a sasine 10 Nov., 1665. He must have 
died unmarried, as in 1667 his brother James 
is designed proprietor. 

2. , ae Anderson, of Westerton (Wes- 
terton latterly was the generally accepted 
name of the Wester-Airderbeck estate) mar- 
ried, firstly, Katherine Leslie, who died 9 
March, 1667, and secondly, before 6 Nov., 


1667, isobel Douglas, and had issue: 
a. John of Westerton, b. Alexander, 
Major. 


With regard to Alexander, the second son 
of James Anderson and Agnes Halliburton, 
I should be grateful for any information. 
There was an Alexander Anderson “‘ fiar of 
Ardbreck,’’ advocate in Edinburgh, who was 
grantee in a Disposition entered in the Regis- 
ter of Deeds at Edinburgh on 9 Feb., 1670, 
but I am doubtful whether he was the second 
son; he may have belonged to a later genera- 
tion. Did he marry Elizabeth Forrest, 16 
March, 1670? 

The third son, George, married Jean Stew- 
art. The Poll Book of 1696 records a George 
Anderson, who married a Jean Stewart (both 
of whom were then alive) and who had two 
children: Thomas, aged fourteen, and Mar- 
Jory, aged nine years. This George is desig- 
nated ‘‘ Gentleman, tenant in Dumbennan.”’ 
Could he possibly be the son of James Ander- 
son and Agnes Halliburton? Is this a case 
of an old man having married a young 
woman ? 

From another source, I learn that a James 
(or John) Anderson, of Ardbreck, had issue : 

1. Robert Anderson; 2 Arthur Anderson, 


who graduated M.A. at King’s College, Aber- 
deen, 1670, And died 1714; 3. ... Anderson, 
Major; lf Margaret Anderson, married J. 
Gordon, of Carrol, and had issue: a. Hugh 
G., in Brora. 6. Robert G., killed in 
France. c. John G. Who were the parents 
of this James (or John) Anderson of Ard- 
beck, and what is known of his eldest son 
Robert ? 

The crest of these Andersons is An oak 
tree, ppr. and the motto: Stand sure. The 
crest and motto of the Anderson family of 
Candacraig are exactly the same, and this 
circumstance leads me to believe that there 
may thave been some relationship between 
the two families—probably in the sixteenth 
century. 

I should be grateful for any information 
regarding the parents of the first-named 
James Anderson, of Dummoys, to whom a 
monument was erected at Dumbennan 
churchyard in 1627. The monument may 
still be in existence. 


JaMeEs SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT. ). 
Teresa Villa, Dumfries. 


HEODORA AND MARASIA. — I am 

anxious to trace the connexions, upwards, 
of Marasia and her mother Theodora. As 
far as I can gather, they were not only 
wealthy, but well connected in Rome. 


NURSERY RHYME WANTED.—Can any 

of your readers tell me where I can find, 
or complete for me, an old “ accumulating ’”’ 
nursery rhyme which begins: 


1. A gaping wide-mouthed waddling frog. 

2. ‘Two pudding-ends that would choke a dog, 
And a gaping wide-mouthed waddling frog. 

3. Three monkeys tied to a clog : 
Two pudding-ends etc., etc. 


F. G. Carpew. 


OURCE WANTED.—Can any reader of 
- “N. and Q.’ tell me where the often quoted 
ine 

“Once aboard the lugger and the girl is 

mine ” 
comes from? [I have searched unsuccess- 
fully several books of quotations and a 
collection of sea songs of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. 
W. CovurtHore Forman. 

(This was asked for at 12 S. x. 150. At ibid. 
p. 198, the late Joun B. Watnewricut suggested 
it might be found in F. C. Burnand’s burlesque 
‘Blackeyed Susan,’ and at Py 232 Mr. R. S. 
Prvucetty thought it belonged to some one. 
tion of the Bower Saloon. C. N. R., the 
uerist, at p. 292, thought the line might be 
pre in one of the dramas in Cumber- 
land’s Minor Theatre]. 
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Replies. 


DISPOSAL OF FOURTH PART OF 


MANOR XVI CENT. 
(clxii. 298, 3558). 


With regard to the first point raised, that 
the two Richard Warrens both disposed 
of land in Co. Cambs. by will, though they 
are stated to hold none in their I.P.M., it 
is to be noted that the I.P.M. was primarily 
to ascertain the land which the deceased held 
in capite. Land held from any lord but 
the King need not be included, although in 
practice it often was. Thus, if the two 


Warrens held land in any of the other quar- | 


ters of the manor of Rouse from the lord 


of the manor and not from the King, this | 


land would not necessarily be mentioned in 
the I.P.M. 

The reasons for the 
fourth part of the manor from wife to hus- 
band and back again, must have been of a 
family nature. 
course, be a purely business arrangement, 
and as Beatrice Bolnest was a widow and 
an heiress, she would be in a position to 
make a good bargain for herself. It may be 
conjectured that she persuaded Richard to 
make over the fourth part of the manor to 
her by arguing that after their marriage, if 
she died first, he would enjoy all her pro- 
perty for the term of his life, by the cour- 
tesy of England, and that it was only fair 
to put her in a similar position if he should 
die first. After they both were dead, their 
property would naturally go to their chil- 
dren. But perhaps after a year of married 
life, Richard became convinced that they 
would have no children, and he then per- 
ceived a drawback in the arrangement, for 
if Beatrice died and he married again and 
had children by his second wife, the fourth 
of the manor would go not to them, but to 
the right heirs of Beatrice on Richard’s 
death. He may therefore have persuaded 
her to agree to the fourth part being grantrd 
back to himself by her trustees, promising 
that if she should seem likely to survive 
him he would leave it to her by will, as in 
fact he did. 

M. H. Donps. 


INIATURE MAHOGANY BUREAUS) 


(clxii. 354).—I have heard it stated that 
many years ago it was a habit among car- 
penters or cabinet-makers, when executing 
an order, to make miniature replicas of the 


transference of the | 


The marriage would, of | 


‘furniture, which they presented to the chil- 
‘dren of their customers. 
H. F. P. 


THE VILLA DIODATI (cixii. 333),~ 

There is an inscription on the Villa 
Diodati to the effect that John Milton 
stayed there in 1639 as the guest of Jean 
Diodati. M. Guillaume Fatio, however, has 
proved pretty conclusively that the property 
was not purchased by the Diodati family 
until 1710, and that it did not pass into the 
branch of the family to which the theologiaa 
| Jean Diodati (1576-1649) belonged until 1807, 
Milton’s friend Charles Diodati (1609-1638) 
was a nephew of the celebrated theologiw 
'and translator of the Bible. For further 
information on the subject I would refer Mr, 
S. to a paper by M. G. Fatio, 
‘Milton et Byron & la Villa Diodati,’ pub- 
‘lished in ‘Nos Anciens et leurs Oeuvres’ 
2me série, tome ii. (Geneva 1912), pp. 21-66. 

H. F. Montacntenr. 
90, Avenue, Henri Martin, Paris, (XVIe). 


| GUINEA-BALANCE (clxii. 330; and 268, 
575 s.v. ‘Domestic Articles Fallen into 
Disuse ’).—The earlier were for a guinea and 
half-a-guinea. The ordinary form was a 
tip-over balance that folded into a_pocket- 
case. This weighed the guinea when the 
balance weight was at the end of the lever. 
By turning this towards the centre-pin, the 
machine was adjusted to the weight of the 
half-guinea. There was a sliding bar weight 
on the guinea-pan side to show deficiency in 
weight up to the number 12. Each number 
represented a penny-worth’s deficiency in 
weight. On the side of the weighing-bar 
next the pivot, were five or six lines. Each 
of them represented a farthing above the 
official value. This machine was made by 
‘*A Wilkinson, Ormskirk, late of Liver 
pool.”” The printing of the direction labels 
and the figures on the sliding bar are of 
_the last quarter of the eighteenth century. 
The work is of the finest, and the scale turns 
easily with a one-grain weight. The ful- 
crum holes and knife-edges of hardened steel, 
are let into the brass most beautifully. 
Another form was a simple balance-rod on 
| knife-edges, with a scale pan attached to one 
/end and a stirrup to hold the coin at the 
other. There were guinea and half-guinea 
_brass counter-weights. My specimen is by 
_‘“*Thomas Beach No. 11 Digbet’h Birming- 
_ham.” It is of the same period. The scale- 
_beam and stirrup are of polished steel. 
The idea lasted into early Victorian times. 
I have an ‘‘ Improved sovereign balance” 
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by T. Simmons. This consists of a balance FFICIALS AT CALAIS XVI. CENT. 
with a single weight attached to it, which (clxii. 316, 374).—Calais, during the period 
counter balances a sovereign in the com- | of the English occupation, was divided into 
partment next to the fulcrum and a half- | six “‘ quarters,” each of which had at its 
gvereign in the further one. Each com-| head one of the following officers:—The 
partment has a slot to gauge the size and | Deputy, the High Marshall, the Controller, 
thickness of the coin. the Treasurer, the Under Marshall, and the 

F. Wittram Cock. Master-porter. Each quarter had its own 


° artillery. These officers, or at any rate some 


sible for the care of the Castle, a square 
fortress with six towers, separated from Calais 


by a moat. One of the most important of 
their duties was in connection with the 
bit, ac . to explain that I cannot opening and the shutting of the four gates 


r of the town. During dinner-time, for in- 
help it. We even carried these hats at stance, all the gates were closed and the keys 


dances, folded under our left arms when men mae: ; ; 
held their partners in a more decorous way por 
was absent, the Marshall gave orders, and it 


vival of the full-dress opera hat that one : 
sees in Rowlandson’s and Gillray’s drawings, might be the duty of the Gentleman-porter to 


; ite fl go to the Lantern gate and unlock it; it 
might be his business, too, to see to the lower- 


ears since I attended a levée, but when 1 | 128 of the Middle Gate and the drawbridge. 
iid we always carried the black cocked hat o the sr of = , @ period 
(with a steel ornament) under our left r d File 
arms. Perhaps this custom still obtains ? 
one gate was opened, and a specia yanner- 
watch was organised by the principal 
The Gibus Hat. M. Gibus had his shop | officers. They also took part in conducting 
at the corner of Chandos Street, where that | a patrol of four men through the streets at 
crosses St. Martin’s Lane. In the window | Christmas time. 
were three hats, black, red and yellow, which, The Controller had his duties in connection 
by means of machinery, rose and fell, demon- | with the opening and the shutting of the 
strating the method of use. It may be gates, for which there were ten porters, in- 
noticed here that the Gibus replaced the | cluding a gentleman and a master-porter. 
ordinary top-hat, which was carried into | When Sir John Wiltshire was Controller he 
drawing-rooms at evening parties, as well as | with sixty men, escorted Edmund de la 
at afternoon calls and to the opera. The | Pole, Duke of Suffolk to Dover, whence he 
discomfort and absurdity of this fashion are was conveyed to the Tower for his execution. 
very excellently and ludicrously portrayed Henry VIII. ordered the Controller to 
in‘ Mr. Pips Hys Diary,’ of 1849. The | observe what went on in the plain of Picardy, 
top-hat in its turn took the place of the old | and to send in a report; the Marshall was 
plain cocked or “‘ crush’? hat to be seen in | required to join in the campaign that re- 
Cruikshank’s illustrations to Egan’s ‘Tom | sulted in the capture of Boulogne. The Con- 
and Jerry,’ 1821. This was a very comfort- | troller and the Marshall presided over the 
able and easy-to-carry-under-the-arm hat, | ceremonies that took place on the accession 
as I was informed many years ago by an old of Edward VI, when there were fountains of 
gentleman who had worn one in his youth. | wine and ale in the streets of Calais. 
The present top-hat is only worn hunting and It was the duty of the Treasurer to look 
at weddings and funerals and on state occa- after ‘‘ the King’s stuff and the treasures 
sions, by private persons. Also by bank in charge’’ and to collect the taxes paid by 
messengers and some stock-brokers in the City. ‘the merchants and the bourgeoisie. His 
Judging from the sporting papers, the hunt- | office was hardly a sinecure. The possession 
ing top-hat is one of the ugliest forms that | of Calais added to the military glory and 
it has ever shown. Even a new one gives to | prestige of England, but in the time of the 
one who wore one for forty-five years, a sort | Tudors at any rate, it was often a source of 
of feeling of ‘‘ What a shocking bad hat:’’ | financial trouble. The Treasurer complained 
F. Witiram Cock. ' to Edward that the money that accrued from 
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the duties on wool was insufficient to hay the 
wages of the garrison. Once when Wolsey 
was at Calais he ordered the Treasurer to 
see to the restoration of private houses that 
were falling into ruin; the Treasurer also 
took part in a domiciliary visit to the house 
of a priest, suspected of Lutheran sym- 
pathies. In 1528 Henry stayed at the 
Treasury, and Anne of Cleves was entertained 
there on her way to England. Four years 
before the loss of Calais the Deputy com- 
plained that the Treasurer, the Controller 
and the Knight-Porter absented themselvcs 
from duty without leave; it was but one of 
the signs of the general neglect that preceded 
the surrender. The last Marshall of Calais 
fought bravely against the French assailants 
under Guise; he was wounded himself and 
was a witness of the death of his son. 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


E GAIRDYNE CHALICE (clxii. 331). 

With respect to Mr. T. Cann Hueues’ 
query. I exhibited this chalice at the Society 
of Antiquaries on 7 Dec., 1916, by the per- 
mission of Dr. W. W. and Mrs. Jackson. 
The donors of it to Monifieth Church were 
William Durham and Jean Durham or 
Auchterlonie his wife. The bowl is 63ins. 
in diameter and 2ins. deep. The height of the 
cup is T7jins. and the foot is 4tins. in 
diameter. It bears the ‘‘R.G.’? mark of 
Robert Gairdyne of Dundee who worked 
there from 1635 to 1668, and the Dundee 
town mark. There was a dispute over this 
cup and its fellow chalice, and only in 1679 
did the church obtain actual possession, 
though the cup bears the presentation in 
scription of 1642. The cup is well illustrated 
in the Society’s Proceedings of 1916-17, and 
fully described. 

In 1829 this cup and its fellow were 
obtained from the church by William Maule, 
afterwards Lord Panmure. The cup above 
mentioned passed ultimately to Dr. and Mrs. 
Jackson, fortunately. The other, which is 
rather larger, reached the hands of Messrs. 
Lambert and Co., and went thence to the 
late Earl of Rosebery. 

It is satisfactory that I am able to state 
that the exhibition above mentioned and the 
illustration came before Lord Rosebery, who 
then presented his cup back to Monifieth 
Church. This is noted in The Times of 24 
Nov. 1922. Dr. and Mrs. Jackson acted on 
the same line—with the fortunate result 
that Monifieth Church possessed again its 
two fine pieces of church silver. The 
valuable book of the Rev. Thomas Burns 


should be referred to for further details, 
One wishes that there were more cases of the 
above restorations. 

By The Times of 21 May, it is pleasant io 
hear that the Uppingham (Rutland) paten of 
1632 has been bought back by Church sup- 
porters. All would desire to see the same 
fortune attend the fine Whissingssett (Nor- 
folk) chalice of 1567 and the paten of 1661, 
They are in London. 

W. H. Quarrett. 


OMESTIC ARTICLES FALLEN INT9 

DISUSE (clx. 459; clxii. 30, 66, 104, 123, 
156, 177, 196, 227, 250, 267, 500, 337, 375),— 
I do not think that your correspondents who 
have written of bear’s-grease, have mention»| 
anti-macassars,’’ those lace-work covers 
that were laid over the backs of arm-chairs 
to protect the leather (or other material) 
from the oils that men used to plaster their 
hair down with. One of the most popular 
of these was ‘‘ Rowland’s Macassar Oil.” 
The word ‘‘ anti-macassar ’’ survived long 
after the oil had disappeared from the 
emporia of the hairdressers and perfumers. 


Epwarp HeEron-Atten. 


IR JOSHUA REYNOLDS’ FAMILY 
(clxii. 354).— Mr. Brapsury will find 
some interesting details of the Reynolds fam- 
ily in ‘Sir Joshua’s Nephew,’ by Susan M. 
Radcliffe (Murray, 1930). Sir Joshua’s sis- 
ters — Francis; Mary, who married John 
Palmer, and Elizabeth, who married Wil- 
liam Johnson—are all mentioned, but there 
is no mention of any brother. 


C. Roy Hvup estoy, 


About a year ago a book called ‘ Nephew 
to Sir Joshua Reynolds’ was published, I 
think by the Oxford University Press. It 
contained the correspondence of a son of one 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds’ sisters, whose mar- 
ried name was Johnson. In the introduc: 
tion and notes there was a good deal of in- 
formation about the Reynolds’ family. The 
editor was descended from Mrs. Johnson. 


M. H. Dopps. 


HE GRAND NATIONAL OF 1892 (clxui. 
244, 301).—I am very grateful to Masor 
FarRFAx-BiAKEBorOoUGH for his letter at the 
second reference giving the owners, horses, 
colours and riders. It has enabled me to fix 
accurately five of the horses in Giles’s pic- 
ture, which we may be sure is correct i 
detail. There are four other horses in 
colours not named in Masgor 


: BOROUGH’s letter, which tells of seven horses 
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whose colours are not known. It is very odd 
that the artist did not show the winner, 
Father O’Flynn, ridden by Roddy Owen. 
Qne cannot help thinking he is shown, but 
in some other colours, not Mr. Wilson's 
registered colours. Can any reader help on 
this point ? 
A. 


AND COUNTERS GAME IN 

‘HIAWATHA ” (clxii. 82). — Thanks 
to‘ N. and Q.,’ I have been supplied by a 
rivate correspondent with information enab- 
ling me to answer partially by own query 
In ‘Onedta, or Characteristics of the Red 
Race of America,’ by H. R. Schoolcraft 
(Wiley and Putnam, 1845) on pp. 86-8 is a 
lucid description of ‘ Pugasaing,’ with illus- 
trations of the pieces. The author concludes 
thus : 

An analysis of this game, to show its arith- 
netical principles and powers, might be gone 
into, but is no part of (my) present design . . . 
There seems to be no unit in the throw, and 
the count proceeds by decimals, for all num- 
bers over eight. Downtloss these rules are but 
apart of the whole series known to experienced 
players, but comprise all that have been re- 
vealed to me. 


The four games described in Hiawatha 
xvi, are quite accurately scored, according 
to Schoolcraft’s rules, the scoring going as 
follows : 

(Rule 2). When all the pieces turn red 
side up, and the (tailed) Gitshee Kenabik 
stands on the bright side of a brass piece 
(Ozawabik), it counts 138. (‘ H.,’ xvi. 83-7). 

(Rule 4). When the Gitshee Kenabik and 
his associate, and the two Ininewugs turn up 
white side, and the other pieces red, it counts 
58, irrespective of the concave or convex 
position of the Ozawabiks. (Ibid 92-5). 

(Rule 15). When both Kenabiks, both 
Ininewugs, and the three ducks turn up red, 
the brass piece(s) black and . . . the Keego 
... White, it is 5. (Ibid 151-6). 

(Rule 7). When one Ininewug stands up, 
its counts 50, without regard to the position 
of all the rest. (Ibid 161-4). _ 


OMAS ADAMS, QUARTERMASTER 

IN THE ARMY (clxii. 262).—This old 
solder, quoted by me, wrote “‘field fights,”’ 
“Serjeant-Major,’’ ‘‘ Portugue,’” — all mis- 
printed at the above reference. He may 
have been the Thomas Adams, died 1 Feb., 
1751, aged 82, given in ‘ Memorials of the 
Dead’ (Ireland), vol. ix, p. 41. 


R. Brincuam ApDAMs. 


ARLIEST PARISH ORGANS  (clxii. 
317, 357). — Although no written record 
has been discovered referring to organs in 
the parish church at Wigan earlier than 
1620, that there were organs in the church 
in the sixteenth century is clear. 

In an account of the restoration of the 
organ in 1878, it is stated ‘‘ some pipes ap- 
pear from their age to have belonged to the 
original organ in the chancel aisle,’’ and an 
inscription on one of them states that this 
organ was erected in 1575. Bishop Bridge- 
man, in his ‘ Wigan Ledger’ (he was also 
Rector of Wigan) under date 27 July, 1620, 
records that ‘‘ The Communion Table stood 
in the Middest of the old Chansell, & the 
Organs have stood over the same, where of 
old tyme the Rood Loft was.’’ At this time, 
1620-22, it would appear that the organs 
were out of use, for under date March 6, 
1622/23, the Bishop records the appointment 
of Alexander Buckley as parish clerk in 
place of Lawrence Prescot, with the observa- 
tion : 

I have made him Clark but for a tyme, for 
T intend that when the organes shall be renewed 
then he that is organist shall have this Clark- 
ship to better his place; and he shall be bound 
not onely to play on the Organes in tyme of 
Divine Service, whiles Psalms are singing, but 
shall teach all those children of the Parish 
freely which shall be sent to him to learn 
Musick, and for that purpose have yielded to 
give him yearly (besides his Clark’s wages) two 
Lays or fifteens which ammounts to £20 yearly 
or thereabouts. 

From Lrt.-Cot. Wetsy’s letter, and these 
extracts, it would appear that ‘‘a pair of 
organs ’’ was the common provision in the 
sixteenth century. In 1623 a new organ was 
built by Thomas Coates, the builder being 
appointed organist and clerk on 20 Nov., 
1625, thus fulfilling the resolve already 
quoted. 

During August, 1634, three members of a 
military company at Norwich, touring in the 
north of England, visited Wigan. The morn- 
ing after their arrival they ‘‘ repayrd to the 
Church to hear morning Prayer, [and] heard 
their fayre organs,’’ and later in the day 
they ‘‘all marcht to Mr. Organist’s palace 
& there heard his domestic organs.’’ From 
which it would seem that in the early seven- 
teenth century Wigan was proud, not only 
of its church organ, but of its organist; a 
reputation maintained to the present day. 

A. J. H. 
WANTED: ‘ IDEALA (clxii. 354). 
—Was not this book written by Madame 
Sarah Grand? 


She certainly wrote one book of 
this name. 


W. M. Bevan. 
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The Library. 


Peter Abailard. By J. G. Sikes. 
bridge University Press.» 12s. 6d.). 


ABAILARD has, perhaps, suffered unduly 
from having become the centre of legend . 
legend, not in the sense of fictitious stories, 
but in that of true stories which have been 
seized upon by romance. He is the lover of 
Heloise ; the irresistible teacher; the founder 
of the Paraclete; the mysteriously defeated 
antagonist at the Council of Sens. Students 
friendly to him give him the credit for much 
new development of mediaeval thought; 
to the rigidly orthodox he stands simply as 
a heretic. Nor is it difficult, even from this 
careful and impartial study, to understand 
why men of St. Bernard’s mind regarded 
Abailard and his teaching with vehement 
dislike and alarm. Abailard was no oppon- 
ent of the Catholic faith; as Abbot of St. 
Gildas, he struggled to reform the evil life 
in his monastery; his dialectic derived large 
measure of its power to inspire and hold from 
his deep concern for ethics; the last months 
at Cluny were spent in a humility consonant 
with the most penetrating Catholic ideal. 
Nevertheless, his thought was dangerous in 
that it reinforced and extended the work of 
former and contemporary thinkers whose 
effect was to reverse precedence and alter bal- 
ance. The function of the understanding 
and of methods of logic in theology and reli- 
gion was emphasized to a point at which, 
so it seemed, reliance on the intellect threat- 
ened the supremacy of heart and will as the 
first and only necessary instruments of man’s 
hold on God. Those who, like St. Bernard, 
had great and solid experience of the love 
of God, were indignant, too, that mysteries 
of the faith, insoluble by the mind of man— 
which they apprehended not at secondhand 
but through an intimate personal conviction 
valid for them as intuition of truth — 
should be subjected to mere logical prov- 
ing and disproving. Again — for exam 
ple, in the explanation of the Atonement 
which he sought to impose—Abailard did, in 
some particulars, traverse Catholic dogma. 
Mr. Sikes’s study of Abailard’s work; of its 
philosophical background; of contemporary 
conditions in the schools and of the final re- 
sults of so much labour, brilliant achievement 
and disputation, is fresh, vigorous, penetrat- 


(Cam- 


ing and eminently well-informed as well as 
quick with intellectual sympathy. He is per- 
haps especially good where he traces what 
Abailard — somewhat less actually original 
than has often been supposed—owes whether 
to ancient authors or to thinkers like 
Boethius. The book is the history of a man 
who was a failure, yet not entirely a 
failure, and it is noticeable that Mr, 
Sikes’s clear view of the strength — in 
reason as well as in tradition — of the ortho- 
dox position, enables him to bring out the 
more effectively not only the weaknesses bur 
also the elements of permanent value in the 
theories of Abailard. 


Essays and Studies in English and Compara- 
tive Literature. By Members of the Eng. 
lish Department of the University of 
Michigan Press. (University of Michigan 
Press). 


‘EN papers on very various topics. Per- 
haps, that which will most attract Eng- 
lish readers is Mr. Oscar James Campbell’s 
study of the Italianate Background of ‘ The 
Merry Wives of Windsor.’ The writer finds 
himself in frequent disagreement with the 
Cambridge Shakespeare, especially in regard 
to the character of Falstaff, and the signi- 
ficance, for determination of the origins of 
the story, to be attributed to the occasional 
appearance of clerkliness in the good knight. 
Mr. Hereward T. Price has some suggestions 
worth considering to make about possibilities 
from the actor’s influencé on the text of the 
bad quartos. ‘Swift’s Conversion to the 
Tory Party,’ by Mr. Robert W. Babcock, fol- 
lows good judges in arguing that, at heart, 
Swift was always Tory rather than Whig, 
and that fundamentally it was the Tories’ 
attitude towards the Church which decided 
his allegiance. Mr. John R. Reinhard’s 
‘Some Illustrations of the Mediaeval Gab,’ 
amusing and instructive in itself, may also 
serve to make his readers realise what sort 
of entertainment people resorted to in the 
days when books were rare. Other papers 
we may mention are Mr. Archibald A 
Hill’s ‘Diomede’; Mr. Warner G. Rice’s 
‘The Paradossi of Ortensio Lando, and Mr. 
Louis I. Bredvold’s ‘ Political Aspects of 
Dryden’s Amboyna and The Spanish Fryar.’ 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
old books or prints. 
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